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Here  is  the  Proof:  the  Blind  Can 
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be  Usefully  Employed  in  Industry. 
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Pilot  Factory 


in  the  Paris  Area 


There  is  a  small  factory  in  the 
Paris  area,  like  any  number  of 
others.  It  makes  polish.  In  a  large 
room,  different  assembly  lines  are 
busy:  polish  is  melted  and  mixed  in 
vats,  the  liquid  polish  is  poured  into 
small  round  tins  in  rows  on  a  long 
table,  covers  are  put  on,  the  tins  are 
racked  in  boxes  and  the  polish  is 
oaded  into  a  truck  waiting  at  the 
door.  The  workers  call  out  to  one 
another.  Someone  laughs. 

Yet  this  factory  is  different.  The 
entire  staff,  with  but  two  or  three 
exceptions,  is  blind.  The  men  who 
work  the  punching  machine  are  blind. 
Those  who  prepare  the  tins  are 
blind,  so  is  the  man  who  carries  the 
boxes.  But  they  have  acquired  such 
a  dexterity,  such  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  required  movements  and  they 


know  the  plant  so  well,  that  one  day 
an  inspector  sent  by  an  Insurance 
Company  could  not  at  first  believe 
that  the  workers  he  had  just  seen 
were  indeed  blind. 

The  factory  has  only  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  few  months.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  conceived  like  any  factory,  with 
a  definite  production  quota,  on  a 
commercial  basis,  and  was  not  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  employment  of  the  disa¬ 
bled  workers. 

At  first  “normal  labor”  was  em¬ 
ployed,  then  gradually  replaced  by 
disabled  workers,  at  the  same  wage 
scale,  without  production  being  slow¬ 
ed  down. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  the  experiment 
which  has  made  it  unique  and  inte¬ 
resting,  for  benevolent  institutions 


alone  can  never  improve  the  lot  of 
all  the  disabled. 

The  director,  Mr.  Stokman,  a  for¬ 
mer  sergent-major  in  the  Foreign 
Legion,  first  understood  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  “blind”  when 
he  was  fighting  in  Indo-China  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  He 
and  800  of  his  comrades  fought  in 
rice  paddies  to  escape  from  the 
Japanese  to  Yunnan.  Many  of  his 
fellows  had  their  eyes  burned  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  in  the  water. 

“Back  in  Europe”,  he  says,  “I 
often  saw  the  blind  being  used  in 
industry,  especially  in  England.  But 
everywhere,  it  seemed  necessary  to 
modify  the  machines  or  adapt  them 
to  that  the  so-called  “disabled” 
could  use  them,  rather  than  rehab¬ 
ilitating  the  men  themselves.  I 


A  small  factory  like  thousands  of  others...  but  all  the  workers  are  blind. 


ders’  workshop)  says:  “There  are  no  technical  or 
financial  problems.”  , 

We  know  how  to  build  cheaply  and  we"  can  find  the 
necessary  money.  We  only  have  t cyAvant  to.  But 
there  is  a  political  problem.  As  Lo/fg  as  a  solution  is 
lacking  there  will  be  hesitation.  yT he  first  requisite  to 
provide  houses  for  all  is  a  Housh*|f  Charter,  which  would 
inaugurate  an  entirely  new  just  as  the  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  has  gi^en  a  democratic  era  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Western  world.  Today,  a  home  is  the 
result  of  many  years  of  hitrd  work,  and  most  people  acquire 
them  only  at  the  end'uf  their  lives;  whereas,  they  need 
it  from  birth.  We^nust  loan  them  the  means  to  achieve  it. 

The  Charter  wOuld  establish  a  contract.  It  would 
assure  a  home/tor  everyone  and  its  replacement  when 
needed,  or  e/en  a  better  home  more  suitable  for  one’s 
needs.  ItAould  also  set  forth  the  duty  of  each  indivi¬ 


dual  to  give  a  just  /mount  of  his  earnings  for  his  home. 
Society  cannot  giVe  more  than  it  receives. 

The  requirements  would  represent  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  econorhies  of  the  “underdeveloped  countries”. 
Only  full  awareness  of  the  misery  of  man  can  achieve  the 
gigantic  effort  that  is  necessary  and  that  effort  would 
have  to  be  aided  and  guided  at  least  at  the  start  by  those 
countries  with  the  highest  industrial  knowledge. 


Don’t  compare  what  we  have  with  what 
we  would  like  to  have— but  with  what 
we  can  have.  (V.  Bodiansky) 


Mr.  Eugene  Black,  President  of  the  InteAational 
Bank,  recently  told  the  Economic  and  Sochfl  Council 
of  the  United  Nations:  Industrialized  nations  must 
help  the  economic  development  of  regions  vchere  produc¬ 
tivity  is  abnormally  low  with  long  term  aredits. 

Adequate  credits,  in  loans  or  giftSy/6pening  up  new 
markets  capable  of  absorbing  western  overproduction, 
would  create  a  worldwide  econormc  triangle  consisting 
of  America,  Europe  and  the  Underdeveloped  countries 
that  would  enable  Europe  to  pay  for  its  imports  from 
dollar  areas  by  exporting  to  Africa  and  Asia. 

First,  however,  we  must  send  to  the  underdeveloped 
coutnries  not  only  money,  but  men,  eugineers,  archit¬ 
ects,  geologists,  sociologists,  all  the  technicians  of  the 
modern  world,  to  start  the  machinery  going  so  that  future 
generations  may  no  longer  have  to  say:  “The  foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of 
Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.” 

Jacques  Boetsch. 


Resolution  on  housing 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution  on  housing  adopted 
by  the  Council  at  its  meeting  of  June  u  and  12. 

The  Council, 

Noting  that  housing  conditions  in  all  regions  of  the  world 
constitute  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  main  economic  and 
social  problems,  with  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  population  of 
the  world  without  decent  housing  or  without  any  shelter  at  all, 
Noting  that  vete^ahs,  widows  and  other  war  victims  are  most 
affected  by  the  JrOusing  shortage  and  are  consequently  more 
than  any  othijfs  obliged  to  live  in  sub-standard  conditions, 
Convinced/ that  housing  development  would  stimulate  the 
national  economics  of  all  countries, 

Belieying  further  that  the  housing  conditions  in  the  non- 
industtialized  underdeveloped  countries  call  for  special  emer¬ 
gency  action  by  the  responsible  national  and  international 
ncies, 

Instructs  the  Secretary  General  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  eighteenth 
session  to  the  necessity  of  initiating  promptly  a  vast  technical 
assistance  program  which  would  stimulate  housing  projects 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries, 

Further  authorizes  the  Secretary  General  to  prepare  for  the 
next  General  Assembly  of  the  WVF  a  study  by  qualified  experts 
on  the  means  to  alleviate  housing  shortages  in  all  areas  of  the 
world  so  as  to  enable  the  WVF  representative  at  the  United 
Nations  to  present  at  the  nineteenth  session  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  a  constructive  program  for  housing  develop¬ 
ment. 


Our  cover 

Tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  streamed  into  Japan 
after  the  war,  where  they  went  jammed  into  wooden 
huts  like  this ;  the  door  is  made  of  coal  sacks. 

The  little  girl,  frightened  of  the  photographer,  is  guard¬ 
ing  the  “home”  in  her  parents’  absence. 


“Appalling”  housing  conditions 
in  South  Korea 

Geneva  (WVF).  —  Sir  Arthur  Rucker,  chief  of  the 
United  Nations ,  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency’s  Euro¬ 
pean  liaison  qffice,  who  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Korea,  said, that  an  important  part  of  the  projected  three- 
year  program  is  devoted  to  the  tremendous  housing  needs 
of  South  Korea. 

>ointed  out  that  besides  the  war  damage,  between 
thr^e  and  four  million  people  fled  from  North  Korea  to 
south  and  accomodation  must  be  fbund  for  them. 
‘I  have  never  seen  such  appalling  housing  conditions 
anywhere”,  he  declared.  / 

The  agency  has  enough  funds  for  six  months  but  new 
pledges  of  financial  support  are  needed  if  the  program 
is  to  be  completed.  The  program  is  to  cost  $266  million. 

„  Jr  t  -j  * 

“Alarming”  housing  shortage 
in  Southern  Rhodesia 

Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia  (WVF).  —  Ellman 
Brown,  Minister  pf  Trade  and  Industrial  Development, 
reported  an  “smarming  arrears”  of  housing  accomo¬ 
dation  for  the/ African  urban  population  in  the  main 
centres,  amounting  to  a  minimum  of  1 9,000  single  quarters 
and  7,500  married  quarters. 

The  Minister  said  the  problem  is  increasing  daily  and 
that  it  would  require  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than 
$  x  6.8  million  in  the  next  three  years.  He  added  that  the 
cost  was  entirely  beyond  the  resources  of  local  autho¬ 
rities  and  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Government  was  co 
vinced  the  financing  of  African  urban  housing  was  a 
problem  which  must  be  considered  outside  the  general 
loan  fund  allocation. 

Prime  Minister  Todd  was  to  take  up  the  matter  on  his 
visit  to  London. 
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have  always  thought  that  one  could 
scarcely  hope  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results  quickly  by  such  methods. 
In  our  SAURNA  factory  in  Colombes, 
we  decided  to  use  a  minimum  of 
machinery,  replacing  it  whenever 
possible  by  men.” 

“Are  the  production  costs  not 
higher  this  way  ?” 

“Yes,  but  not  the  retail  price.  We 
sell  first  class  polish  at  an  average 
price,  for  we  have  eliminated  many  of 
the  intermediary  stages  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  consumer  by 
the  organization  of  a  network  of 
agents.” 

The  sale’s  department’s  chief,  a 
former  deportee  to  Germany,  ex¬ 
plains  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment,  the  blind  were  used  as 
travelling  salesmen,  going  from  door 
to  door.  This  was  quickly  given 
up  as  it  tended  to  introduce  an  unde¬ 
sirable  note  of  charity.  Many  buyers 
felt  they  should  pay  more  than  the 
regular  price.  He  adds:  “We  want 
to  do  business  normally,  giving  the 
public  good  quality  at  an  average 
price  so  that  the  producer,  the 
buyer  and  the  blind  man  who  made 
the  product,  all  benefit.” 

“But  weren’t  your  workers 
employed  before  getting  jobs  at 
SAURNA  ?” 

“Not  all,  and  never  at  normal  pay 
rates.  The  trades  taught  in  the  so 
called  ‘rehabilitation’  professional 
schools  are  almost  all  obsolete.  Mak¬ 
ing  brushes  by  hand  or  restuffing 
chairs  isn’t  possible  now,  for  the 
machine  has  taken  over  from  the 
artisan.  There  also  isn’t  enough 
demand  for  all  the  piano-tuners  who 
were  trained.  The  schools  keep 
a  great  many  of  the  unemployed  blind, 
but  can  only  pay  them  insignificant 
salaries  for  making  products  to  be 
sold,  at  a  very  low  rate,  especially 


things  also  produced  by  industry. 
The  blind  perform  all  sorts  of  odd 
jobs,  but  even  with  their  $  14  per 
month  pension  from  the  State,  they 
cannot  exist.  So  when  they  have 
neither  family  nor  friend,  they  must 
roam  the  streets  with  outstretched 
hands...” 

Most  of  the  SAURNA  workers 
previously  had  learned  these  useless 
jobs.  The  work  they  do  now  does 
not  demand  any  particular  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  earns  them  about  $80  a 
month,  which  is  as  much  and  some¬ 
times  more  than  an  ordinary  worker 
receives. 

Mr.  Bayet  (an  ex-prisoner  of  war  in 
Germany,  who  twice  escaped  and 
was  twice  recaptured  and  then  de¬ 
ported  to  the  notorious  Rawa  Ruska 
in  Poland)  is  technical  director.  He 
says  the  rehabilitation  period  is 
neither  long  nor  difficult.  The  as¬ 
sembly  line  is  worked  by  means  of 
pedals  and  cylinders;  the  blind  work¬ 
er  knows  just  what  he  has  to  do 
and  can  control  his  work.  An  ex¬ 
tremely  strict  order  is  essential. 
The  different  cylinders  are  marked 
with  notches  so  the  worker  can  tell 
them  apart.  Riveting  machines  have 
been  altered  so  no  fingers  can  be 
caught  in  them.  Actually,  it  is  even 
more  effective  to  use  blind  workers, 
for  a  blind  man  is  never  careless  or 
negligent. 

There  is  no  technical  problem  and 
no  human  one  either,  according 
to  the  personnel  representative. 
Accustomed  to  being  exploited, 
sometimes  in  the  name  of  charity, 
the  employees  were  wary  at  first, 
the  director  says.  Though  some  of 
the  profit  goes  to  the  blind  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  management  never  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  be  running  a  business 
for  profit.  A  raise  was  promised 
after  a  trial  period  and  it  was  granted ; 


Riveting-machines  have  been  slightly  adapted  to  prevent  accidents. 


Each  case  hold  two  boxes  of  wax 
and  has  been  built  so  the  worker  can 
tell  ' are  side  from  the  other  by  touch. 


the  workers  are  paid  and  treated  as 
any  workers  would  be.  They  dis¬ 
like  any  special  attention,  which  only 
reminds  them  of  their  handicap. 
They  come  to  the  factory  every 
morning  by  metro  or  bus  like  all 
workers,  return  home  by  whatever 
means  they  chose  and  at  the  end 
of  the  week  are  given  their  pay 
envelopes. 

They  are  happy  to  be  like  everyone 
else  and  a  burden  to  no  one.  Living 
like  everyone — that’s  real  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  They  like  the  factory.  Their 
representative  said,  quite  naturally 
with  no  thought  that  it  might  sound 
odd  from  a  blind  man:  “It’s  so  clean 
and  bright  here.” 


Home  for  230  German  Blind 
at  Hamburg 

Senator  Paul  Neumann,  President 
of  the  „  Reichsbund  ”,  National  War 
Disabled,  Pensioners  and  Depen¬ 
dents,  which  has  just  been  admitted 
to  WVF  membership,  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  home  for  the  blind,  in 
Hamburg. 

The  home,  largest  of  its  kind  in 
Germany  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  has 
80  self-contained  apartments  of  one 
or  two  rooms  with  kitchens,  to 
house  230  blind  and  their  families. 
The  home  is  equipped  with  special 
devices  for  the  blind,  including  sound 
warnings  for  stairs  and  doors,  safety 
guards  on  windows,  and  clocks  in 
Braille  in  the  corridors.  Four  poli¬ 
cemen  are  stationed  at  the  home  to 
help  occupants  cross  streets. 

Other  features  include  a  garden, 
public  halls,  workshops,  post  office 
and  library. 
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“A  message  recognized  and  accepted  by  the 
young  Japanese  of  today:  an  appeal  to  man.” 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  DEAD 


Voices  from  the  Sea 

Getters  Collected ,  adapted  and  edited  by  Jean 
Larteguy  —  Gallimard  —  Paris.  f 

/ 

Voices  from  the  sea  is  a  collection  letters 
to  parents,  wives  and  friends  from  Japanese  stu¬ 
dents  who  died  during  the  war,  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  military  service.  The  letters  bear  witness  to  a 
definite  and  at  times  guilty  awareness  of  the  contradictions 
in  the  destiny  of  the  Japanese  people.  There  is  evidence 
of  the  hopelessness  these  young  men  must  have  felt 
when  the  first  enthusiasm  whipped  up  by  patriotic 
propaganda  had  waned,  and  they  saw  the  values  they  had 
been  taught  at  school  or  college  collapse  for  the  sake  of 
a  hopeless  war.  They  saw  their  country  involved  in  a 
ghastly  slaughter;  yet  never  for  a  moment  did  they 
falter  in  their  sacred  duty  of  obedience  to  the  killers  they 
loathed.  In  War  Pilot ,  Saint-Exupery  brought  us  the 
message  of  the  soldier  who  knew  that  his  mission  was 
utterly  useless  during  the  chaos  that  reigned  in  France 
early  in  1940,  but  who  carried  it  out  to  the  very  end,  down 
to  the  most  dangerous  detail,  because  man  is  man  only 
when  he  does  his  duty.  The  situation  was  not  quite  the 


same  for  the  Kamikaze  who  wrote,  “I  do.  not  die  of 
my  own  free  will,  nor  do  I  die  without  regret,”  nor  for 
the  corporal  who  did  not  want  “to  be  taken  for  a  pawn 
in  a  chess  game.”  His  disgust  was  not  enough  to  make 
him  shake  off  the  age-old  tradition  of  obedience  nor  to 
betray  his  allegiance  to  his  country.  He  was  a  hero, 
but  a  hero  who  had  been  caught  in  the  trap  of  an  entire 
nation.  His  sacrifice  was  none  the /less  poignant.  In 
fact,  if  we  think  about  it,  it  was  more  human. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the/took  fills  us  with  a 
strange  impression.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
thoughts,  memories  and  regreps  expressed  in  the  letters 
are  quite  commonplace.  Yqf  '  they  grip  us  immediately 
and  they  hold  our  attention  in  a  way  that  the  writings 
of  few  professional  author^  do. 

One  of  the  letters  ends  as  follows:  “Today,  eve 
of  my  death.”  But  The  young  men  might  all  have 
concluded  their  last/message  on  a  similar  note.  There 
is  no  need  to  look  any  further  in  order  to  explain  the 
power  of  these  letters.  They  are  not  literature,  but 
rather  the  genuine  and  intimate  testimony  of  men  who, 
when  their  hour  had  come,  tried  to  pin  down  what  it 
was  that  made  them  men.  It  is  not  so  much  the  result 
that  counts  but  the  effort  of  self-understanding,  an  attitude 
that  none  can  fail  to  respect.  Any  attempt  at  literature 
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